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Owing more perhaps to the jealousy of the Turkish
authorities than to the fanaticism of the natives, Yemen
continues to be almost as secluded a land as Tibet itself.
Few travellers penetrate far inland, and only one or two
have traversed the country in an oblique direction from
the Gulf of Aden to the Red Sea. This feat, however,
was accomplished in 1892 by Mr. Walter B. Harris,
although the people were at the time in open revolt
against the Turk. Starting from Aden, Mr. Harris
passed through Lahej and across the desert to the
mountainous Khoreiba district, whence he reached the
Turkish frontier town of Kataba. From this point,
travelling in disguise, mostly by night, and hiding by
day in the jungle, he passed through Yerirn and Dhamar
to the capital, Sana, taking nearly three weeks to cover
the whole distance of nearly 300 miles. Here he was
arrested by the Turks, thrown into a pestiferous prison,
and ultimately conducted under escort to Hodeidah on
the Eed Sea, this section of 200 miles being traversed in
five days. Mr. Harris speaks of the wonderfully beauti-
ful scenery through which he passed, and confirms the
statements of other travellers regarding the surprising-
fertility and careful cultivation of the plateau, which
stands at a mean elevation of from 7000 to 9000 feet
above sea-level. There is a good supply of water, and
in many districts streams of considerable size.

More definite information is supplied by General
F. T. Haig, who in 1887 followed nearly the same route,
but in the reversed direction from Hodeidah through
Sana to the south coast at Shugra, 60 miles from Aden.
After crossing the Tehaina, here some 25 miles wide, the
route from Hodeidah scaled a series of ridges by exceed-
ingly steep inclines, surmounting the crests at passes
which ranged from 4000 to 10,010 feet This extreme
altitude occurred in the district between Suk-el-Khamis